ing the fortune she earned on the stage. Now, by a strange irony, when
she had run through the fortune, a woman came to the rescue.
In the summer of 1916 Edith Craig and I had let two rooms in our flat'
in London to an artist. We were delighted to have this dear and talented
friend as a tenant, and to Ellen Terry, who always got on well with paint-
ers, she was soon a persona grata. As our intimacy ripened, we all dis-
covered that "Tony," as Clare Atwood was known in our family circle,
had an aptitude for "business" which none of us possessed. It was to
"Tony" that Ellen Terry turned in her perplexity about her finances. "Am
I /i6oo to the good, or to the bad, Tony?" Tony, investigating the pass-
book, was horrified. Her brushes lay idle for several weeks while she
took counsel about what could be done to avert a catastrophe. Ellen Terry
would soon have been insolvent, if Clare Atwood had not laid down
her brushes, with a self-abnegation rare in the artist, and taken up the
difficult problem of adjusting Ellen Terry's expenditure to her revenue.
A very able and distinguished lawyer, Mr Gilbert Samuel (brother of
Sir Herbert Samuel) volunteered his services, and the busy editor of
The Morning Post, Mr H, A. Gwynne, also took an active part in the
reform of Ellen Terry's finance. It was to him, as the husband of one of
her oldest friends, that she entrusted a power of attorney. Her behaviour
in the crisis was as calm and sensible as it had always been in the grave
troubles of her life. She offered no opposition to the scheme proposed
for balancing her budget. She was fully conscious that something had
to be done, and that she must trust others to do it. The abolition of the
allowances to dependents, the sale of her house in Chelsea and of some
of her belongings, and the control of her personal expenditure, were the
main features of the scheme. Its execution, and the augmentation of her
capital by her film engagements in 1921 and 1922, sufficed to secure
her a small income, and relieve her of anxiety about the future of her
children (who despite their talents and their industry could earn money
only fitfully), of Elena, and of those two beloved grandchildren in Italy.
She made a will leaving the rehabilitated remnant of her fortune to these
five descendants.
The economies which the rehabilitation involved, seemed absurd to her
son, far away in Italy, and totally ignorant of the financial crisis. Besides
the illusion that his mother was always as fit as a fiddle, he cherished an-
other that she was always well-to-do. This illusion accounts for his doing
scant justice in his biography to the friends who came to her rescue, and
straightened out her tangled affairs. My collaborator, his sister, has asked
me to refrain from any vindication of their action, to which she, who was
on the spot, was convinced there was no alternative. But she wishes me
to correct the inaccurate statement that among the possessions her mother
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